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patience to think of the time that is 
wasted in the long, tedious process of 
modelling and carving it — to say noth- 
ing of the time wasted in looking at it 
when done. Isaac Newton, who per- 
haps was a poor judge of such matters, 
called the Earl of Petertoro's ■ statues 
" stone dolls ;" it would be hard to tell 
what he would have thought if he could 
have seen in vision such a collection as 
that in the Eoman Court of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. The truth is, that modern 
sculptors must find something to say 
that the world wants and needs to hear ; 
and must be able to say that something 
in a way to make the world listen to 
them, if they do not wish to see their 
art come to be looked upon as hardly 
worthy of the name of art at all. 

One word more and we have finished. 
There is a work which needs to be done, 
and which it surely cannot be consider- 
ed derogatory to the claims of any liv- 
ing sculptor to propose that he or she 
should undertake; we mean the full- 
length, faithful portraiture of the great 
men and women of our time, in their 
habits as they live and move among us. 
Perhaps, in the case of many of the men 
who will make the century memorable, 
this duty has been done, although, even 
with them, the bust is nearly all that 
' we have by which to remember them. 
Let Miss Hosmer, or any sculptor who 
will do the world service, make a mar- 
ble statue of the woman who, more 
than any other single person, has helped 
to rid this land of the curse of Slavery 
— Harriet Beecher Stowe ; let her seat 
her, pen in hand, and her great book in 
maiiuscript on her lap, and give her to 
us and the next ages; first, an exact 
portrait of head and face — most pre- 



cious ; then, from collar to shoe, hand, 
foot, and every fold in her dress, just-as 
they are ; nobly subdued, if you will, to 
the marble's law, but losing no truth 
thereby — and we will thank her more 
warmly and cordially than if she had 
made Zenobia perfect from top to toe, 
and all Aurelian's triumph from end to 
end. Then, let her, humbly but proud- 
ly, write " Hosmer fecit " on the hem 
of the garment, and be thankful that she 
has accomplished a task for which the 
faithful doing might alone befit reward. 
This, then — without feeling that we 
are proposing anything in the least dero- 
gatory to Miss Hosmer's talent, or that 
we are deserving less than the thanks 
which are due to the giver of well- 
meant, honest, and, we believe, good 
advice — is what we recommend to her 
and to other women who feel the desire 
for work stirring within them ; work 
other than house-keeping, sewing, cook- 
ing, and mending, which are no more 
the only tasks for women than farming, 
wood-chopping, eating, and drinking are 
for men. Women have genius — their 
own characteristic gift, and as precious 
as that of men ; women have talent, as 
vai'ied and as fine as men have, and the 
same rule is set for the obedience of 
both — that they should serve that genius 
and use that talent. Also, the same 
inexorable law — inexorable, but full of 
grace — sits guardian over the work of 
man and Woman, that tliey should not 
mistake their powers, nor misuse them ; 
and it is in the belief that our country- 
woman, io whose fame we feel a respect- 
ful interest, has mistaken her powers 
, and is' misdirecting them, that we have 
written these very frank, but very, 
friendly, words. 



OUR FUBNITURE; WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT IT SHOULD BE. 

Years ago Edgar Poe published an es- in which he asserted and undertook to 

say entitled " Philosophy of Furniture,"* show that the Americans did notun- 

^^„x^w,.*r -c-u io«i TT 1 TT derstand furnishing their houses. He 

* Colleotod Works, New York, 1861, Tol. II. , , . ., , , ■„■,., 

pp.299et8eq. hQg&n. by assuming that the Enghsh 
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are supreme ia tlie matter of interior 
decoration, all other nations being in- 
ferior from various causes, but none so 
far inferior as the Yankees. He found 
the explanation of this last assumed 
fact in the money-test by which things 
American are tried ; a test not applied 
to the same extent in England, where 
something besides money is needed to 
give high position, where the cost of 
an article would not be the usual crite- 
rion of its merit, and where the people 
follow the lead of the nobility in small 
matters as well as in great.- He then 
goes on to treat of the rationale of furni- 
ture and decoration, details and general 
effect, harmony and " keeping," carpets 
and curtains ; protests against glare and 
glitter, gas, cutrglass and mirrors, and 
finally describes, as if from reality, a 
"small and not ostentatious chamber, 
with whose decorations no fault can be 
found." 

The essay is good reading. It was 
Foe's error and his misfortune that he 
undertook the discussion of many sub- 
jects of which he knew too- little to. 
think rightly ; he was led into this rash- 
ness by his impatience of the childish 
criticism and hasty generalizations of 
that popular periodical literature in the 
atmosphere of which he lived, and his 
reputation suffers to this day from his 
own as hasty discussion of matters not 
wholly within his ken. 

But his essays have always the value 
of the first impressions of an able man, 
which may often be of use even to the 
expert, whose thoughts always tend to 
run in grooves of conviction. Not in 
' any sense of the word a great thinker, 
he was yet a thinker of original-enough 
thoughts, an observer of facts not patent 
to the crowd, and an ingenious specula- 
tor upon them. In matters of art he 
was less likely to be right than in any 
other department of human knowledge 
and thought, since of all possible sub- 
jects there could be none other so 



poorly understood and so little regarded 
jn America, during his life, as this one. 
He was able to apply to painting some 
of his matured ponviotiohs in regard to 
poetry, but had no other grounds for 
thought on the subject. Inmost "mat- 
ters of taste " he had only his own eye 
and his sense of propriety to guide him ; 
he often trusted them too far, and spoke 
too boldly upon their testimony ; but 
they often guided him aright. 

In discussing furniture • and decora- 
tion he bad this great disadvantage, that 
he knew almost nothing of the resources 
of art. He saw much that was bad, but 
could only complain of it, and suggest 
modifications which would improve but 
not radically alter the originally defect- 
ive plan. He could analyze the positive 
faults in a given ensemble of furniture, 
and could imagine a room so fitted up as 
to be free from such faults ; but could 
no more imagine thoroughly good furni- 
ture and artistic decoration, than he 
could create in his mind better pictures, 
than those he criticised. He had no 
knowledge of what there was in the 
world already thoroughly good and 
beautiful. Injike manner his strictures 
on existing things, though right in 
principle, are frec[nently wrong in the 
particular application. It miay be ques- 
tioned, for instance, whether the unde- 
niable fact of the existence, in England, 
of a highly educated and supremely re- 
fined hereditary aristocracy, has caused 
any notable superiority in the artistic 
effect of English interiors. It may be 
asserted, with some show of reason, that 
the critic has here confused comfort 
with beauty. No one will be apt to 
deny to wealthy English people the 
name of the most agreeably situated and 
daintily cared-for denizens of the planet 
An English interior is indeed perfect in 
respect to comfort, convenience, luxury ; 
whether the interior be that of a Lon- 
don drawing-room, or a manor-house 
library, or an. undergraduate's lodgings 
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at Oxford. Bnt ©very such interior, if 
at all "in good taste," — ^if wearing any 
nnusnal air of refined feeling, — is sure 
to be quiet and pliiin in the extreme, 
while ornamental fittings of any kind in 
any English house, were, when Poe 
wrote, and to a great extent still are, of 
a curious and inimitable ugliness. The 
rooms of a wealthy baronet, or private 
gentleman, on' the walls of which hang 
carefully chosen and most valuable 
pictures, ancient and contemporary, a 
collection of national importance, will 
not have a piece of furniture well de- 
signed, graceful in form, richly decorat- 
ed, valuable in any way except for the 
most utilitarian purposes, — willnot have 
a carpet or a curtain which would please 
Mr. Poe, except by its negative merit 
of avoiding the eye, and allowing the 
visitor to leave the room unaware of its 
existence, except as it was soft to the 
foot, or 80 darkened the window that 
he had to pull it aside. Doubts, then, 
may well arise as to the nature or the 
very existence of " the ormoWd cabinets 
of our friencls across the water." Such 
there may be here and there among the 
great country-houses ; bnt it is safe to 
say that they would be foun'd to have 
little even of that "negative merit" 
which Mr. Poe attributed to them, and 
that any one of them would have so 
shocked his naturally correct feeling for 
form and color and propriety as to have 
driven him quickly out. And there will 
be found many persons to dispute the 
truth of the following passage : " the 
true nobility of blood, confining itself 
within the strict limits of legitimate 
taste, rather avoids than affects that 
mere costliness in which a parvenu 
rivalry may at any time be successfully 
attempted. The people wUl imitate 
the nobles, and the result is a thorough 
diffusion of the proper feeling." 

One writer is at hand, ready and anx- 
ious to assert the very contrary to these 
conclusions; an Englishman, and one 



who understands very thoroughly the 
subject he is discussing. A recent 
number of the Comhill Magazine con- 
tained his essay* on furniture as they 
have it nowadays in London. He may 
be a devout believer in aristocracies, but 
does not find a prevailing good taste in 
decoration among the advantages re- 
sulting therefrom. Hear him : 

"It is not too much to say that there 
is hardly an article to be found for sale 
in a modern upholsterer's shop which 
will bear evidence of even the common- 
est principles of good design. The in- 
dividual merits of Gothic or classic art 
are not here questioned. Our furniture 
has no style at all. The wonder is, 
who supplies the patterns for this end- 
less variety of absurdities ; who is re- 
sponsible for the ' shaped ' backs of side- 
boards and washing-tables, and the ban- 
dy-legged seats which we occupy. No 
doubt there are many ' leading firms ' 
who flatter themselves that the contents 
of their warehouses are exceptions to 
the general rule ; and, indeed, if high 
prices and sound workmanship insured 
good taste, there would be no lack of 
the latter. But, unfortunately, of furni- 
ture which is — to use a trade-expression 
— " kept on stock," the more expensive it 
is the uglier it is sure to be." 

Remember that the article from which 
we quote is not the editorial utterance 
of a periodical devoted to art, but one 
of the seven short articles in a number 
of a popular magazine. Read this ar- 
ticle, and you will find that it is not at 
all radical in tone. It wontd seem that 
the abuses of which he speaks are so 
certain and so easily visible that the 
casual reader of a shilling monthly are 
expected to understand and enjoy the 
discussion of them. Observe, moreover, 
what the careful reader of the article in 
question will not fail to observe, that 
the author finds as badly-designed dec- 

" The Fashion of rurniture." OornhiU Magazine 
for March, 1864. Vol ix. pp. 887 et seq. 
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orations and furniture for the cabinets 
and drawing-rooms of the nobility as 
for the " parlors " of their humbler fel- 
low-citizens ; no difference so important 
as difference in cost, no difference in 
favor of the wealthy except better 
workmanship, which follows naturally 
from greatly higher cost. 

In the New Path for July we printed 
a few sentences translated from the 
" Gonelmion " of Violet-le Due's work 
on the furniture of the middle ages.* 
If the reader will refer to these extracts, 
or, still better, to the work itself, he 
will see that the learned, laborious, and 
experienced author looks upon the furni- 
ture of the people in France with great 
dislike and dissatisfaction ; moreover, 
that he lays the blame principally to the 
disposition of the less wealthy classes 
to follow the lead, ns far as they can, 
of the wealthier — their disposition to 
try to imitate, with inferior material 
and hasty workmanship, the look of 
costly, rich, and durable ware. 

It is tru3 that there is some good 
work done in England- and in France; 
that the Gothic Revival has, during the 
past ten years, influenced more than 
the outsides of buildings ; that within 
that period, as the Gornhill writer says, 
" textile, fictile, and metallic designs 
have made rapid strides." It will be 
our duty in the course of this essay to 
speak of the good example which some 
of the art- workmen of Europe have set 
us. For the present we speak of those 
matters in which New York is as well 
off as London or Paris ; and concerning 
which we echo the sentence following 
the one last quoted : "Upholstery seems 
in a state of stagnation. Its design ap- 
pears to have deteriorated rather than 
advanced. There is not a single estab- 
lishment in London which produces 

* Dlctionniiire Bat3onn6 dn Mobllicr Fronpals, 
de r]<)poque CarlovlDgienne & la Benalssance. Pre- 
mi6ro Partie, Mo'ubles. Paris, Bance, ]&diteur, 
1858. 



what any competent judge would de- 
scribe as artistic furniture for ordinary 
sale." New York is as well off as Lon- 
don, without doubt, perhaps as well off 
as Paris, though the only advantage our 
work has over the English work is in 
that very grace of design which is gen- 
erally considered peculiarly French, and 
which we get principally from French 
workmen. The question of superiority 
is, however, of no importance whatever. 
These are undeniable facts : that much 
of our furniture is painfully ugly, and 
that all, or very nearly all, is utterly un- 
interesting and unnoticeable. 

It is our object, in this article, to con- 
sider what we can do, in or near an 
American city, to surround ourselves 
with furniture and , fittmgs which shall 
be in a true sense artistic, and a pleasure 
to the owner as well as to the casual 
visitor; to inquire into the pos^bility 
of securing the enjoyment of all the ease 
and comfort which wo have learned to 
think necessary, while having every 
form and color about us gratifying to 
the eye of a true lover of beauty. 

The more expensive the uglier, thinks 
the essayist of the OomMll. This would 
not generWly be found true with us, but 
the fact holds, as always and everywhere 
in our days, that the ugliness of fashion 
and expense is the model for all would- 
be-fine imitations of elegance. Perhaps 
the derived ugliness is worse than the 
original, because flimsier, and less deli- 
cate in polish and finish. Perhaps the 
original ugliness is more harmful than 
the derived, because original, and be-, 
cause having influence. The bad effects 
of both are seen in this, that they have 
long ago dulled the minds and the vision 
of most people, until they are nncon- 
scions of the wretched things they have 
around them. Look, reader, at your 
drawing-room chairs. Long use has 
made their appeai-ance of no moment 
to you, and you are probably resigned 
to the belief that comfort is not to be 
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expected from them, and that elegance 
alone is to be looked for. But this very 
resignation, this very indifference, is the 
harm done you already by the vile tradi- 
tions which perpetuate such ugliness 
and discomfort. The chairs which help 
famish the most expensively fitted room 
in your house, and that in which visitors 
are most often received, sliould surely be 
ajgreeable to the sitter, and ought to be 
rather decorative in appearance. Are 
those, then, strong, well adapted to the 
occupant, and pretty, those shapes into 
which the backs and legs are bent or 
cut? Do you think it was labor well 
spent, that which steamed the thin bars 
of wood until soft, and then forced them 
into inharmonious, unmeaning, broken 
curves? Do you think the weakness 
of the wood sawed into patterns with- 
out regard to its grain is good, or neces- 
sarjk or that the resulting forms are so 
fine as to be cheaply purchased at the 
price of this weakness ? Notice the in- 
evitable ugliness of the so-considered or- 
nament which is added to these articles 
of furniture. Notice the wretched little 
knobs and scrolls into which all such 
ornament resolves itself. Notice the 
evident conviction of the designer that 
all his chairs ought to look as if mod- 
elled in clay, and ready to bend further 
and roll up and sink entirely out of 
shape, if put to use and subjected to 
weight. Or consider the heavier chairs 
designed for hall and dining-room ; no- 
tice in these the regard for some fancied 
requirement of design, which leads the 
manufacturer's foreman to glue little 
mouldings of architectural appearance 
along the tops of the chair-backs, disa- 
greeable to the sitter and quite out of 
place, until they are knocked off and 
the chair is left more nearly what it 
should be. Consider the elegant draw- 
ing-room tables, their legs studied from 
the hinder-legs of dogs, and bound to- 
gether, near the swollen and shapeless 
feet, by a sort of Saint Andrew's Cross, 



apparently studied from knotted ends 
of old rope, which, in spite of its loose 
and yielding appearance, is made to 
support in the middle a vase without 
any inside, covered by an immovable 
cover. Contemplate and account for 
the fact that the few gentlemen among 
us of practised eye and knowledge of 
the arts of the past, when buying furni- 
ture, buy always the simplest and least 
ornamental. Tou cannot imagine an 
artist of merit and worth allowing a 
fashionable centre-table to stand in his 
room ; he will have an old, heavy, carved, 
four-legged table of walnut, if he can 
get it, and if not will have an " oflBce- 
table " or a kitchen-table, or anything 
merely utilitarian. The foolish struc- 
ture of rosewood topped with marble, 
in the design of which the one thing 
sought was an avoidance of straight 
lines, whose merit is that you wonder 
how such shapes were cut out of wood, 
and how they hold together under the 
weight of the marble top and the super- 
incumbent books, he will not have 
about liim, or will banish to his bed- 
room, and there cover with an immense 
cloth which hides it from his eyes. 

Consider the fashionable bureau. Util- 
itarian things like this are always 
better designed among us than mere 
knick-knacks like the drawing-room 
tables. The bureaus made at heavy 
cost by our leading furniture-dealerS 
ai'C certainly as well adapted to their 
purpose and as well made as anything 
made to sell to the first comer can be, 
and if left plain would be effective 
enough, low and broad, and topped with 
pure white statuary marble, and sup- 
porting their immense dressing-glasses. 
Bat notice the attempts to ornament 
them ; a front of one of these bureaus is 
made up of the frontsof the four drawers, 
the framework showing only in narrow 
strips, one vertical at each side and the 
rest horizontal above, below, and be- 
tween the drawers. Now the front of a 
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drawer is only one end of a box, •with 
a keyhole in it and two handles project- 
ing. Here was a difficulty for the de- 
signer, how to decorate this unreceptive 
front. The older fa'shion was to make 
the bureau into an architectural compo- 
sition, by arranging the lowest drawer 
to look like the base, and the top drawer 
to look like the cap-mouldings. That 
device has passed away for a while. 
Nowadays the drawers are acknow- 
ledged, and the designer, reasoning that 
each box-end is too small to need con- 
structing as a panel, has boldly added to 
the flat board of which it is made the 
reverse (in appeai-ance) of a panel — a 
raised flat surface, a sort of table-land, 
a bit of board of any shape that un- 
checked fancy may devise, and veneered, 
inlaid, and coved at edge to suit, as no 
other consideration than whim has to do 
with it at all. Of course it is without 
appropiiateness or beauty ; but, how else 
ornament the front of a chest of draw- 
ers? how else make a bureau at an 
hundred and fifty dollars more orna- 
mental than a bureau at twenty-five? 
Other devices there were, nevertheless, 
more used in former times than now; 
see how many bureaus there are with 
rounded corners, or columns with bases 
and capitals, or huge and heavy scrolls 
on each side of the drawers, increasing 
the length of the whole by six or seven 
unnecessary inches, and perhaps doub- 
ling the weight. Notice* how the large 
and costly mirror is supported ; it was 
formerly slnng on a pivot, now it is 
more sensibly fixed immovably, when 
quite large. In either case its supporters 
on each side are of the most meaning- 
less, graceless, poorly designed form, 
often as much like moulded putty or 
clay as the chair-legs, uncombined snaky 
meanderings, cut out of a plank, not 
handsome, and certainly not strong and 
lasting. Buttressed by these where it 
needs the least support (for it cannot 
fall over sideways), and with nothing visi- 



ble to keep it from falling forward upon 
the marble or back against the wall ; 
the mirror in its narrow frame stands 
on one edge, really tottering and appa- 
rently about to fall, held up for a moment 
by a strip of wood behind it, screwed to 
the back of the bureau. Or, consider 
the fashionable bedsteads of the furni- 
ture shops. As we said of the bureaus, 
so we say of these, nothing could be 
better arranged for comfort, and for the 
reception of the spring-bottoms and 
mattresses which go to make up such a 
perfection of comfort that feather-beds 
are no longer of use in the world. The 
side rails are low — eighteen inches from 
the floor to their upper edges." The 
bottom rail is crowned by a foot-board 
rising perhaps a foot above it; so far ■ 
good, except for the ugly mouldings 
which are glued^n to make false pan- 
els, and the pie-crust ornaments which 
are often superadded; but why the 
enormous head-board, certainly five 
feet higher than the rails?. Is it a re- 
miniscence of splendid canopied bed- 
steads of days gone by? Is it to dwarf 
the room and all in it? Whatever the 
reason for it, it towers in ticklish height 
above the pillows, five feet wide and 
about as high, nowhere more than an 
inch and a quarter thick, formed of 
planks resting edgewise one upon an- 
other, secured by grooves and glue, 
loaded at top by heavy projecting 
mouldings forming a sort of coping, and 
finding no help in its difficult balancing 
except from two strips of two-inch 
plank four inches wide, which repre- 
sent, at the two head corners of the 
bed, the time-honored bed-post. If 
there is anything in our ugly interiors 
more ugly than these monstrous bed- 
heads, we cannot recall it now. 

We have not spoken of those cabinets 
and tables of theatrical gorgeousness 
with which the nowoeaim-riehea like to 
disfigure their drawing-rooms, all ve- 
neered with stained woods of every 
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flaming color. We have not spoken of 
buhl and orihQln, nor of table-tops of 
Florentine mosaic; of these extrava- 
gances we have no time now to speak ; 
they are not furniture, but display — fur- 
niture is to them as the horses we keep 
are to an occasional tame zebra ; more- 
over, they are generally ugly and taste- 
less, and have UQthing to recommend 
them but their extravagant cost., 

We dcnot ask now for ornament of 
any sort. "We are not urging you to 
have all your furniture designed for you 
by men of refined taste and great im- 
aginative power, by great artists, in 
other words, and beautified by carving 
and painting. All we ask now is that 
monstrosities be recognized as such and 
abandoned ; that inappropriate and ex- 
aggerated designs be recognized as bad, 
and no longer endured ; that costly ugli- 
ness be declared too costly for use — in 
other'.words, an extravagance. 

If you think it a matter of small 
moment how. your household furni- 
ture looks, 'do you also think it a 
small matter that Boston should have 
gotten a splendid organ, within the 
year, with a case of such bad design ? 
And yet it is the universal badness of 
our household furniture, of our tables, 
and cabinets, and chairs, that made this 
case so ngly and absurd. Made of the 
same materials as furniture, and designed 
by a New York furniture-maker, it may 
certainly be classed with furniture, large 
as it is. Let those of our readers who 
cannot see the original, take a little pains 
to see the photograph of it, copies of 
which are to be seen in the music- 
stores. It would be difficult to find, 
even in America, a more elaborate 
specimen of inappropriate- and incon- 
gruous design, of debased imagination, 
of misapplied symbolism, of false orna- 
mentation. Every law, of constructive 
beauty, every principle of truth in art, 
seem to be violated in it. It is worthy 
of a place in a Jesuit church. 



That work which is done with lavish 
cost, abundant thought and care, and 
much pretension to artistic design, being 
so bad, the less elaborate and less costly 
work is bad in proportion. A light 
table made of selected pieces of solid 
rosewood, made by a good mechanic, 
under the supervision of a dealer whose 
fortune and position depend upon the 
enduring excellence of the workman- 
ship of all that he sells, may have a 
certain seemliness. It will, for instance, 
be made to look as if really cut out of 
one piece of solid wood, and will be 
accui-ate in. uniformity of parts, and 
sharp-edged, and will stand steady, and 
last a few years if not used except to 
support half a dozen books and a 
flower-vase. And the keeping, for the 
few years of its deceptive appearance, 
perfect finish and high polish, may be 
allowed it as a sort of merit. But the 
cheap, light table, the centre-table of 
some farmer's or mechanic's parlor, 
bought at a village store ; where there 
were two to choose from, made in some 
immense factory, with the hundred and 
forty-nine others, which, with it, com- 
posed the batch, — there is nothing for 
which you can praise it except the 
damning faint .praise that it "looks 
very well for the money 1 " Tiie Broad- 
way shop's drawing-room chair is an 
ugly thing enough, we found, but at 
least it is well made, is light, and yet 
wiU last until Jhe fashion changes ; but 
the Chatham Square parlor-chair has 
no such merits, except that it, also, is 
light. 

There is one principle which governs 
all the designs of these cheap articles 
of furniture — saving of wood. To make 
the crookedest table-leg you can out of 
a bit of plank four inches wide — that is 
the problem proposed by manufacturer 
to designer. The leg must of coutse 
curve twice, that is, must be of the 
general shape of a letter S; but, per- 
haps, it might be made to look well if 
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shaped out of a plank half an inch 
narrower than those last, say a piece 
four and a half inches wide; — ^try. 
And, indeed, the reader will he sur- 
prised to see, if he will take the 
trouble to observe, how ingeniously, an 
elaborate look is given to that -which 
is really an almost straight bar of wood. 
The legs of chairs, made by the thou- 
sand, all alike, are so devised as to 
leave no waste pieces of wood between 
thera, the front of one fitting the back 
of another, till the plank is all used in 
finished legs except the chips which 
come of shaping the first and the last. 
One man or set of men works con- 
stantly at the front legs, making so 
many hundred in a month, -while 
another man or set of men is making 
back legs, another rungs, another seats, 
and another backs. Then, in a large 
room to which all the pieces are sent, 
the parts are put together, and the 
finished chairs piled up or hung from 
the ceiling. And the purchaser may 



choose among three patterns, say, of 
nearly equal cost, of each of which 
patterns there are about a. hundred 
dozen chairs in stock. The larger 
pieces of furniture of this class are 
still more characteristic and peculiar. 
The bureaus are never known to stand 
firm, even when they are first sent 
home; their drawers go in and out 
by jerks, first one side and then the 
other, and fit so loosely in front, that 
the locks 'never catch after the first 
month; the sides, made of one wide 
board or of two, each, invariably split 
or separate the whole height up and 
down ; the top, also of one or of two 
thin boards, curls up at front and back, 
separating from the frame in doing so. 
In the degraded and ruinous state it 
soon reaches, it may last some years, 
the annoyance of the user, -who, how- 
ever, would replace it, if destroyed, by 
another of similar construction and 
material. 

(To ie Continued.) 
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Since tlie publication of the last 
number of the New Path, there have 
been several pictures exhibited in New 
York which it does not seem proper to 
pass over without remark, especially as 
some of them deserve respectful consid- 
eration for the evident sincerity of their 
intention, even if they have fallen short 
of the highest excellence. 
" President Lincoln beading the 

Emancipation" Peoclamation to the 

Cabinet." — ^Bt F. B. Cahpentee. 

Mr. Carpenter deserves great praise 
for the straightforward, manly way in 
which he has set before us the birth, as 
it were, of one of the most important 
events in our recent history. A vulgar 
painter would either have found noth- 
ing in the subject worth painting, or 
would have endeavored, by upholstery 
and furniture of his own contriving, to 



throw over the awkwardness of a group 
of men in modern costume the charm 
which he had been taught by academic 
rules and a conventional art to supply. 
We should have had, if not the inevi- 
table marble column and voluminous 
crimson curtain of the days of Copley 
and Stuart, something as unlike the real 
room in which the Cabinet met, as the 
room in which the incongruous assem- 
bly of American authors is gathered 
in Schussele and Barley's picture of 
"Irving and his Friends," is to the 
plain little study at Sunnyside. Mr. 
Carpenter has • painted the Cabinet 
chamber in all its republican simplicity, 
and has also given us a collection of 
portraits which have been generally 
recognized as faithful and expressive. 

We consider that when we have said 
thus much we have given the picture 



